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Values and the process of valuing were studied among 
college students. A framework for conceptualizing college student 
values developed over a period of 2 years by a lO-member faculty and 
staff committee at Virginia Commonwealth University (Richmond) 
involved the movement of students from recognition of values, through 
critical thinking, to commitment to definite values. Values were 
categorized as values toward: (1) intellectual functioning; (2) 
others; (3) the role of spirituality in one's life; '4) personal and 
professional growth; and (5) social an- political consciousness and 
responsibility. Focus group techniques were used to study the values 
of 21 female and lO male college juniors. Using this material, the 
values team developed a 95-item survey, pilot tested with 210 
students (65% female) . Survey results tend to support the findings of 
the focus groups, with strong orientation toward occupational 
preparation. Interest in developing other Identified areas was 
somewhat weaker, but still strong. A writing sample exercise for 
values assessment developed and tested with nine juniors provided 
results in line with the other assessments. The procedures developed 
provide some methodology for studying values and valuing. The focus 
group approach seemed particularly informative and stimulating. The 
focus group topic outline, the group screening instrument, the values 
survey, and the writing assignments are appended. (SLD) 
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Ihere appears to be a significant rer^wed interest in the nature and 
deirelofSRent of college student values. Stimulated by the disarray in liberal 
education, the increasing role of technology, and societal ciianges that have 
prcKOilgated a culture of selfishness, there is a growirg awareness that values 
provide an essential basis for linking knowledge with action (Collins, 1983; 
Morrill, 1980) . Recent concern is based on a substantial amount of research 
that iixiicates an erosion of college students* ethical values. Ast'n's 
longitudi n al research clearly shows a tv-reaity year trend of increasing 
iroportance for status, self-fulfillment, and iixxxne with a corresponding 
decline in concern for developing a ineaningful philosojiiy of life, altruism, 
and social consciousness. Students are becomii^ inore self-centered, hedonistic 
and self-indulgent. Dalton (1985) suggests that sate of this value change is 
attributable to the "neglect of ethical values and stancJards in the 
institutional life of colleges and universities" (p. 18), and the "values 
naitral" position adc^>ted by many faculty and staff. Whatever the reasons, it 
seems clear that colleges and universities must take strong steps to address 
this significant problem. 

One of the challenges of working in this area is to sort out tiie irany 
conc^>tuaiizations and definitions of the term "values." Typically, heated 
discussions are needed to distinguish terms like values, morals, ethics, 
attitudes and opinions, and to identify the role of the institution in value 
develcptent. While ethical values and related issues of morality have been 
investigated to describe value develc^xnent during the college years (Kitchener, 
1986; Perry, 1970), a continuing difficulty has been formulating a useful 
conceptualization of the nature of values. Mbny of the traditional definitions 
r^resent values as end states, without reference to the developmental 
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processes involved in value changes. In fact, many faculty and administrators 
are unccxnfortable; to say the least, about fostering specific values. Rather, 
they eirphasize "thinking about" values. William Perry and others have 
su^ested scxne approaches to this thinking process, but this vrark has not been 
related to the devel<^xnent of specific values. 

Most vrcaild agree that students should have the freedom to make fundamental 
decisions about v4iat values they think are most iirportant, that student values 
should be infonnsd and thou^tful, that the process whereby individuals form 
values is reflective and critical, end that hi^er education is committed to 
special ideas and values, such as freedcxn of thou^t, the belief that opinions 
and values should be justified by sound reasoning, tolerance of differing 
values, and academic integrity. Thus, the university provides a unique 
environment not only to encourage students to reflect meaningfully on their own 
values, tut also to involve them with specific values the university endorses. 
Ihe conc^}tualization of values presented in the paper -integrates these two 
aspects of valuing, the process of hew values are developed, and specific 
values that a college or university mi^t endorse. 

Another nagging issue with values, vMch has been hei^tened by the 
assessment movement, is the question of measurement. How can we assess either 
the processes involved in valuing or specific values? There are a number of 
standardized, objective values surveys, but often the values do not correspond 
very closely with the mission of a specific institution. Surveys can provide 
a general description of student values, but do not help to understand vdiy 
students hold these values or the students* thinking about values beyond 
initial, si5)erficial rer>ponses. Qualitative research techniques provide a 
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richer iinderstandiiig of reasons, twt have ixDt been used very extensively. The 
study r^rted in this paper pilot tests new qualitative and quantitative 
techniques to provide a greater understanding of both value develqpnvent and 
specific values. 

A Frajoework for Conceptualizing Qpllege Student Values 

If we assume that each institution must develop it's own ideas about 
values, it is not viseful to describe a sirigle conceptualization of values. 
Rather, what may be of most use is to provide a framework that could be used 
as a basis for more specific conc^)tualizations. Over a period of two years a 
ten member faculty/staff comnittee at Virginia Ccramonwealth University 
reviewed values literature, university goals, and potential value outcomes to 
develop the fraitework presented. The framework was circulated in draft form 
to all faculty arxl staff, and sane students, for review and suggestions. 
Seven faculty were "ccaranissioned" to write fonral reaction papers to the 
suggested framework. The process was part of a larger project to identify and 
assess general education at a large, urban university. The result was to 
s^)arate the process of value development, or valuing, from values per se. 
The process of value develcptvent prov: is students with the intellectual tools 
to recognize, think about, and establish values. This process involves three 
hierajxhical st^: 

1. Recognition and Understanding of Values 

a. To recognize i*ien dioices have moral inplications. 

b. To understand the nature of moral, ethical, and 
nonmoral values. 

c. To appreciate the pervasiveness and importance of 
va]ues. 
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2. Developnent of Ihiricing Skills Related to Value 
Questions 

a. To develop effective critical thinking about values • 

b. To develop a deeper understanding and appreciation 
of the ccaiplex contexts and relationships in which 
values are iirportant. 

3. Development of Oaratiitment to Values 

a. Tb develop and articulate a consistent system of 
Vcilues, without iirposition from or v^xDn others. 

b. To internalize values, giviixf them a significant 
role in one's life. 

c. To be able to act i;qpon one's value system in 
day-to-day activities, to the solving of problems, and 
to decision-making. 

This process moves the student from awareness, to effective critical 
thinking about the role of specific values, to ccmmitment to certain values. 
Kitchener (1983) , iterry (1970) , Kohlberg (1980) , Best (1979) , Earley, 
Mentkowski and Schafer (1980), and i\e values clarification approach provides 
exonples of developir^ students' thinking about values. Alvemo's approach 
includes six levels of valuing, beginning with awareness and ending with 
"sustaining involvement." 

If college catalogs contain valid statements about the goeds of hi^er 
education, then we iroist be concent with nore than the intellectual process 
of valuing, we must also pursue the development of specific values. While no 

6 
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"list" of specific values would be uxvLversally agreed on, there are sane that 
would be hard for airy ir^titution to ignore: 



1. Values Toward Intellectual Functioning 

a. Intellectual disposition (i.e., openness to new ideas [less 
dogmatic]; autonomy and independence of thou^t with a 
willingness to question authority; appreciation of the university 
as an environment for free exchai^e of ideas and for vibraiic 
confrontation and dialogue) • 

b. Academic integrity and honesty, 
c* Persistence 

d* Lifelong learning, 

2. Values Toward Others 

a. Interdependence and cooperation with a hi^ regard for the 
developtvent of interpersonal skills, 

b. Tolerance, acceptance, respect and an affinity toward diversity 
of others, 

c. Adaptability and flexibility (i.e,, willingness to negotiate, 
coffiprcmise, ke^ qptions cpen) • 

d. Respect for human dignity, 

e. Altruism 

3. Values Toward the Role of Spirituality in One's Life (i.e,, one's 
relationship to a pcwer beyond oneself; to find meaning in existence; 
to transcend the material world) , 

4. Values Tcward Personal and Professional Growth 
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a. Autoncany and ind^)encienoe. 

Self-knowledge, self-confidence, and self-esteem. 

c. Career, professional, or oc5a:?>ational develc^xnent. 

d. Health and wellness, leisure-tiine, and recreational activities. 

e. Aestheticism. 

f . Understanding and appreciation of historical perspectives. 

g. Ethj.cs involved in a career, profession, or oca5>ation. 
5. Social and Political consciousness and Responsibility 

a. Political heritage (e.g., freedom, equality, liberty, 
individualism, due process, democracy) . 

b. Involvement in the democratic process. 

c. Involvement in community services to others. 

d. Responsibilities of citizenship. 

Ttxe values tcward intellectual functioning are perhaps the most 
fundamental to hi^er education. These would include v*iat Scheffler (1977) 
has termed cognitive emotions, such as "a love of truth and a contenpt of 
lying, a concern for accuracy in c±)servation and inference, and a 
corresponding r^xignance of error... a revulsion at distortion, disgust at 
evasion, and the joy of verification" (p. 173, 179). 

At the very least, students should use the skills of effective valuing to 
consider the iirportance of each value. Sane would suggest that the 
institution should e:^licitly and overtly inculcate specific values as well as 
the process of valuing. However it turns out, it seems useful to separate 
valuing from values. 
Assessincf Values 
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Assessment techniques shotdd be based on a clear rationale and purpose. 
In the present context, data were needed to analyze group responses for the 
purpose of program and curricular develcpfnent. A multi-method assessment 
approach was developed and pilot tested to provide convergence of results 
across methodology for validity, and to provide information unique to each 
n>3thod that would otherwise not be collected- Ihe three methods were focus 
group interviews, a student self-rqport survey, and student writing saitples of 
responses to an ethical situation. 

Focus group interviewing is a qualitative technique the has been used 
extensively in marketing research- The purpose of the approach is to provide 
hi^er quality and greater riciiness of information because of shared opinions, 
ideas and discussions of menibers of a small group who have similar 
experiences- Ihrou^ a series of discussions with consultants who had 
conducted focus groi5)s, the technique was adapted to stucty values- First, a 
topic outline was prepared to guide the discussion (see appendix) - Ihirty one 
staidents were then selectoi from a randoanly generated list of non-transfer 
juniors- The students were called randomly by jAione from the list and 
selected by criteria of a "screener" to enhance groiq? interaction and 
discussion (see appendix) - There were 21 females and 10 males representing 
most majors- Each student participated in one of three 1 1/2 - 2 hour groups. 
Two of the grcx5>s were video recorded, the third audio recorded, and 
transcripts were used to analyze the results - The analysis was done 
independently by 16 faculty, most of v^can subsequently met to identify major 
finding and conclusions, illustrated by direct quotes v^enever possible- The 
validity of the findings are enhanced to the extent that the indeperdent 
ancilyses came to similar conclusions- 
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Ihree major themes were identified. Ihe first \^ that values were 
defined by students as relativistic and in terms of personality and personal 
modes of conduct, stressing careerism, self-centeredness and personal 
aoocnplishment. ihere was little or no emphasis on global issues or values 
like equality, freedcm or esthetics. Ttie students e}5)lained their careerism 
and self-centeredness as being necessary in today's society and culture. That 
is, they externalized the reason for their inward focus. ihe theme of 
individuality and doing "vdiat's best for me" was further illustrated by 
student responses to ethical situations defined by the game "Scrv5)les," in 
vMcii about half of the students admitted that they would attenpt an illegal 
or otherwise socially unacc^jtable act if they were not "caui^t." However, 
students were very clear about the importance of academic integrity, and 
disowned cheating. 

Student responses included: 

"Way back v*ien, females could get married, have children and raise a family. 
Whereas today, unless their husband is super rich, the mothers have to work 
also. If's the way society has changed the person's values." 

"I think they are thinking more of their careers. They are not really 
concentrating on the environment vhich they shouldn't be. I think they should 
get more involved in pcaitics and things like that. I don't think a lot of 
people actually know v*iat's going on." 

"I think money is an enormtxjs factor, especially today." 

To cheating, one student responded: 

"It's unseemly, it's tacJ<y, it's sttpid, and you don't have to do it. It's 
essentially petty. You are not really hurting anyone seriously except ma^^ 
yourself. " 

'_1-ry card says, 'You and your best friend are graduating and looking for lobs 
in the same field. You hear of an excellent opportunity. Do you inform your 
friend?' I would check it out firstc If it was the only position, I would 
take it. If there was another position after I had accepted the position, 
then yes I would definitely inform him about it. I would go for the iob first 
.if I saw it." 
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One faculty member noted: 

"Ihe students in general associated the concept of 'values' with their 
personal convictions." 

A second theme was the students' perceived growth in cultural awareness, 
tolerance for others, and a greater understanding of diversity of opinions and 
values. They attributed this largely to the diversiti of students in and 
around the universiiy. ihis diversity did not seem to change values as much 
as reinforce existing or enterir^ values, helping students to became more 
ind^)endent ai>d self-reliant with flexibility and adaptability. 

Typical student conments: 

"You have to learn to deal and adjust with all kinds of people and I think 
that's really good. I think it has enriched me. I've come to respect all 
kiJTds of pec5>le \^ereas before, if i went sanev^ere and saw a black and vMte 
relationship, where I'm fron, it's not really hi^y regarded and people look 
down at it." 

"One thing that's good about VOJ, you have to accept different types of 
people. Ihere is such a wide range." 

"I think you becone more independent. Especially if you are living away fron 
hems, you kind of have to be." 

"I had to learn when I first cams here to budget my time. Because the social 
life is enormous. In hi^ school, it was the same way. I always wanted to 
talk and socialize. Finally, I think after three years, I've sort of learned 
that there are priorities." 

"You have to beccsne ind^jendent. You have your own time schedule, classes 
every other day, and work. You have to toraw how to handle situations pretty 
well." 

Sane faculty noted: 

"The primary change in values since caning to VOJ expressed by the students 
was that of more tolerance for other people and their opinions." 

"A camon theme among the students was cpenness and tolerance. " 

A third theme was that students are very serious about their education. 

Ihey are willing to challenge professors, to question authority, and engage in 

ddaate. They believed they were qpen-mind*3d and seemed to resent classes in 
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whidi questioning of dogma was not pemittei. They had difficulty 
articulating how the university had affected their values beyoni their major. 
Student coanments: 

'•When a professor tries to inpose his views on ite, then I feel that the ball 
is in my court and you need to challenge your professor." 

"I've had iny pick of bad professors too. That what they say is 'the' way and 
they're not going to listen to a ciiallenge and they don't want to hear your 
opinion. " 

Professor conment: 

"Biroth^ academic studies they learned to debate issues, be cpen to ideas, to 
respect other opinions, \itnle taking the opportunity to disagree with their 
professors and form their cwn cpinions." 

The purpose of a focus grotp is to provide an in-depth understanding of 

sonething, not to represent values of a larger grocqp of students or cotpare 

values of different groups of students. The students and faculty were eager 

to participate and found the e>q5erience enjoyable. The technique was judged 

to be sonewhat successful. There could have been more discussion, perhaps 

cdiallenging students about the "me-ism" in their responses. Perhaps problems, 

dilemmas or policy issues would have encouraged greater in-depth discussions. 

The students seemed honest, but perhaps gave socially desirable responses. 

The game of Scruples, while intended as a "warm-vp," provided soivi of the most 

interesting responses of students. This is a more indirect method of 

assessment, and, in this case, proved to be very reve?ling. Overall, the 

results have been very useful as a stiniulus to raise issues for discussion, as 

a means to involve students and faculty meaniirffully, and as a way to provide 

a "richer" understanding of values. For exairple, the extemalization of 

selfishness, attributing the "reason" to "the culture," was interesting, as 

was the finding that beyond the initial enphasis on careerism there seemed to 

be a real concern for the welfare of others and social consciousness. The 
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students 'Vanted" to be rrore altniistic but felt "cxsrpelled" to be self- 
centered. Perhaps the university is inodelir^ a greater cx>ncem for careerism? 

Ihe secx)nd inethod to assess values was a student self report survey vAiich 
would provide a direct indication of students' perc^ions of the irrportance 
of values to themselves and the university, and would indicate perceptions of 
students of the ijrpact of VOJ on their values. It was felt that an dojective 
instnment could be used to identify r^resentative values of VOJ students and 
value issues that need further investigation in settings such as focus groi:5)s. 

Based on our values frainework, objectives, and existing value surveys, 
the Values Team brainstonred several approaches to asking questions. Thrxxj^ 
a rather long sequence of discussions and drafts, a 95 item survey was 
developed (see i^pendix) . The survey was designed to identify discrepancies 
between the perceived iirportance of values to themselves and to the 
viniversity. 

The survey was pilot-tested with 210 students (65% female; 20% 
scf^canorjes, 60% juniors, and 20% seniors) from classes tau^t by members of 
the values team and frcan resident assistants, representing seven schools and 
colleges within the university. 

The results indicated the 80-90% of the students judged factors 
associated with intellectual functioning (e.g., being open minded, thinking 
independently) as essential or very iinportant; 70-80% judged interaction with 
others, altruism, and finding a purpose and meaning in life essential or very 
iitportant? 96% thou^t preparing for a career or oca:pation was essential or 
very iitportant; 58% agre^i or strongly agreed that pre)aring for a career was 
the primary purpose of VOJ; 60% agreed or strongly agreed that VOJ has 
increased their understanding of historical or political perspectives; 56% 
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agreed or strongly agreed that the arts (e.g., irpjisic, sculpture) were an 
inportant part of their lives. There were few differences between grx>ips of 
students by major or between males and feraales. Students r^rted difficulty 
in answering questions about the inportance of value to the "university." A 
corplete summary of responses to eadi question is included in the ^^pendix. 

While the results of the survey appear to si^sport the firdings frxxn the 
focus group, with a strong orientation toward career or occi:?>ational 
preparation and intellectual functioning, with scsrewhat less enjSiasis toward 
altruism and finding purpose and social consciousness, the differences with 
scgne ccsrparisons are not great. That is, students reported a strong interest 
in developing in all these areas. Iheir perception of the irrpact of the 
university on them indicated greater differences, reflecting what the students 
perceive as a strong university orieiitation toward career, with substantially 
less influence on social consciousness, and even less on historical and 
political perspectives. This suggests that the university may need to examine 
it's curriculm to detennme the eirphasis given these different areas. 

The survey was successful, then, in raising issues and erpjiiasizing the 
desire of students to grew in the value areas surveyed. It has also been 
useful in examining change of values longitudinally. It has been given to a 
random sairple of entering freshman at the imiversity, and will be 
readministered a year later to assess changes. 

In order to assess values less directly and assess the quality of 
thinking skills associated with value issues, a writing sairple exercise was 
developed. Based on discussions with faculty who have been involved with 
teadiing and evaluating ethical thinking, and on sane models, such as 
Alvemo's, for using writing to assess values, two student "assignments" were 
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constructed to provide an indication of strength of response in three areas: 
intellectual functioning; values toward others; and social and/or political 
consciousness and responsibilil^ (see i^pendix for the assignments), ihe 
assignments were given to nine junior level students enrolled in an ethics 
class as a class assignment* Each response was judged by seven faculty 
according to a writing assessment grading system develqped by inembers of the 
values team. The approach to judging the responses was holistic in each of 
the three criteria areas^ with a Likert type 1-5 scale with descriptions for 
jutting each criteria area (see i^pendix for a description of the rating 
system) . 

The results indicated substantial inter-rater agreement in assigning the 
ratings to each criteria area. . Across students there was reasonable 
variabilii^, with a range between 2-5* For the nost part, there was little 
difference in the ratmgs given to each criteria area. Ihis indicates the 
difficulty of separating judgments of values shown fron skills of thinking 
aboat the values. It was also difficult to separate writing skills fron the 
evaluation of values and thinking skills. As a gxxyop, the student responses 
v;ere judged to be very good, vMch could be expected since the students were 
enrolled in an ethics course and had previous, similar assignments. 
Sungnary and Conclusions 

Ihe framework for conceptualizing values into valuing and specific value 
areas was an effective way to address a coaiplex and scanetiioes volatile issue. 
Ihe notion of valuing is value neutral in the sense that no single value is 
encouraged or prcaioted, and the process skills seem essential to the purpose 
of hi^er education. Ihe assessment procedures that were developed prwide 
sane methodological ideas to study values and valuing. In particular, the 
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qualitative approach of focus groips seemed especially infowative and 
stiinulating* It has been received well fcy students and faculty, and clearly 
encourages nveaningful involvenent to discuss value issues. Given the need to 
address value develcprent, this seems to be an important contribution of focus 
grcRjps. The survey seems useful for describing student perceptions of values 
and may be helpful in identifying changes in student values. 

It appears that student values may reflect larger cultural values and 
institutional enophasis in various areas- The initial description of students 
as selfish, career oriented and concerned with themselves irore than helping 
others nay oversiirplify the actual values of students. Beyoixi these 
culturally nonnative responses may be an unfulfilled desire for altruistic and 
social conscious contributions. In an iicban university a clear value outcone, 
as perceived by students, was achieving tolerBnce of others, indqpendence and 
responsibility. Ohis seemed to result more from the mix of different kinds of 
people at the university than frcati anything esqjlicit that the university was 
responsible for. In both the siirvey and focus groi:?>s students indicated 
little influence from curriculum or professors, except in a few cases. These 
findings are consistent with previous research on the impact of large 
universities. 

Ihe effort to develop a "local" coix:eption of values and to use both 
qualitative and quantitative assessments has been successful in addressing 
values to the larger university ccmnunity. 
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Draft 2/15/88 

FOCUS GROUP TOPIC OUTLINE 
VALUES COMMITTEE. 

I. Introduction 

A. Purpose of group 

B. Student introductions - name,, major 
IL Warm-Up - Value Perceptions 

A. Role playing 

1. Have students play "Scruples" as a warm-up 

2. Ask students how they would respond to different scenarios 

B. Leisure time 

!• How do you spend your time? 

2. In a typical 24 hour day, how much time is spent studying, 
working, exercising, relaxing, partying, etc.? 

C. Attitudes 

!• If I said, "That student has strong values — how would you 
describe that person? How would you characterize that student? 

2, If I said, "That student has no sense of values," how does that 
person differ? 

III. General Value Changes Resulting From VCU Experiences 

A. Some attention has been focused on how our current generation of 
young adults differs in their values from previous generations. For 
example, college students in the 60s placed emphasis on social issues 
like Vietnam, civil rights, and the environment. College students of 
the 80s have been characterized as the "me" generation, with a focus 
on careers, physical fitness, and "the good life." How would you 
describe yourself and your friends? 
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1. How have your values changed while at VCU? How have your 
experiences with faculty, students, and/or classes changed 
your values? 

2. Have your experiences at VCU increased your understanding of 
values and how they affect the choices you make? 

3. How has VCU affected that change? 

4. Have your experiences at VCU helped you find meaning/purpose 
in your life? 

5. Have value changes occurred due to your coursework? Give 
examples of courses that have changed your values both within 
and outside of your major. 

6. On the matter of values, does your coursework reinforce or 
conflict with your values and your experiences outside the 
classroom? 

B. Val ues Toward Intellectual Functioning 

1. What are the most exciting and interesting ideas you've 
encountered at VCU. Where did you encounter them? (e.g., 
books, faculty, other students) 

2. Do you discuss very much with others ideas about politics, 
social i;isues or current events? 

3. Do you feel free to question and/or disagree with professors' 
ideas and what is written in the textbooks? Why? Why not? 
Is it a good thing that students do this? 

4. Do you think of yourself as someone who is open to new ideas 
and different ways of thinking? Why? Cite some examples. 

5. When people differ, is it usually the case that one is right 
and one is wrong? What about when experts disagree? 
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6. How do you respond when an editorial in the newspaper or a 
newspaper such as Commonwealth Times disagrees with your 
position on an important issue? 

a. What steps do you take? 

b. Would your current response differ from what you would 
have done before entering college? Why? Why not? 

7. Which is more important, training for a career or a broad 
liberal arts education? Why? Is how much money you Ml make 
as a result of your education a factor? Why? 

C. Ethical Values 

1. Recent attention has focused on professional and personal 
ethics as illustrated by movies such as Wall Street and Fatal 
Attraction. Do you believe that your peers are concerned 
about or discuss ethical and moral issues. What issues? 
What concerns? 

2. How has VCU affected you understanding of the ethics of your 
future occupation/profession? Do you think that your 
profession makes a valuable and important part of the 
community. How? Why or why not? 

3. Academic integrity and honesty 

a. What do you think about students' cheating on papers 
and exams? Is it related in any way to larger issues 
of professional ethics like what we've seen recently 
with Boleskey & Hait? 

b. How serious a problem is cheating at VCU? Do you view 
it as a moral problem or unfair competition? 
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c. How do you respond when you see someone cheating during 
an exam? 

d. Is what you would do now different than what you would 
have done before entering college? Why? Why not? 

e. What should happen to students who are caught cheating? 
Cultural VrJues 

1. How has VCU affected your awareness of cultural dimensions 
and the arts? 

2. Have you attended any cultural events offered by VCU? What? 
When? 

3. Do you feel you have a better understanding of the arts now 
or not? Why? 

Community/Civic Involvement 

1. How has VCU affected your awareness of social issues, and the 
need for commu:)ity involvement and responsibility? 

2, Do you do volunteer work or participate in any community or 
civic activities? 

Spirituality 

1. How would you define spirituality? How does that differ from 
religion? 

2. How has VCU affected your ideas about spirituality? 

3. Does VCU address students' spirituality needs? 



SCREENER 
Value Focus Groups 



n 

1/2 Male 
Hello. This is 

We are conducting a survey on the variety 'of * undVrg'radua"te experiences at 
V.C U sponsored by the State Council of Higher Education. I'd like to take 
just a few minutes to ask you some questions. 

1. First, what is your class standing? Are you a 



□ 

1/2 Female 
I'm calling on behalf of V.C.U. 



Terminate 



Continue 



Terminate 



2. Are you currently a; 



Freshman Q 
Sophomore 

Junior | | 

Senior | | 

Full-time student Q 



Terminate Part-time student Q 



3. Are you a transfer student? 



Terminate 



Yes □ 
No □ 



4. Have you lived for at least one year on or near campus? 

Yes □ 
No □ 
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5. What is your major? 



Get a good mix of majors 



6. What is your age? 

If not between 19 - 23 . terminate 



7. 



(NOTE TO IHTERVIEHER: ASK THE FOLLOWING SERIES OF QUESTIONS. READ IN A - B- 
C-D-E-F-G-H ORDER. CIRCLE THE LETTERS OF ANY STATEMENTS WHICH THE 
RESPONDENT SAYS DESCRIBES HIM OR HER.) 

I'm going to read some statements which may or may not describe you. Please 
tell me which ones describe you and which ones don't. 



COLUMN ONE 



COLUMN TWO 



A. 



I enjoy solving puzzles, word 
games, and like to figure out 
how to do thinqs. 



B. 



I tend to be rather introverted 
and quiet in my classes. " I'd 
rather let other students do 
all the talking. 



C. 



I like to get involved in 

discussions that challenge me 

to think and express my viewpoint. 



D. 



I feel uncomfortable and shy 
discussing my ideas and opinions 
in front of others. 



E. 



I am comfortable expressing my 
thoughts» feelings and opinions 
in the company of others, even 
If they'r* strangers. 



F. 



Other people usually have much 
better ideas than I do. 



IF THE RESPONDENT PICKS "C" AND/OR 
"E." HE/SHE QUALIFIES FOR THE 
FOCUS GROUP. 



IF THE RESPONDENT PICKS ANY ONE 
OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS, HE/SHE 
DOES NOT QUALIFY FOR THE FOCUS GROUP. 
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VCU is conducting a study about student values, and is interested in some of 
your experiences at the University. On February 29th and March 8th, we will be 
conducting discussion groups about this subject and we would like vou to 
participate. Each group session is informal and all you will be asked to do is 
given your opinions. Tne group discussion will be videotaped for the purposes 
of analysis and training. Final reports will not identify participants by name 
n the study. Dress is casual and VCU will provide a $20 stipend for your tZl 
and expenses to come to the group. There will be 10 other students 1 ke 
yourself coming and the group discussion will last for approximately 2 hours 
The sessions wi 1 be held at the offices of SIR. on February 29th at 5 and 7 
PM, an- :n the VCU campus March 8th at 1 PM. 

Are you willing to participate in this study? 

Which session would you like to attend? 

Southeastern Institute of Research 

2325 W. Broad Street 

Across from DMV and the Science Museum 

^5bi_29 March 8 

6 PM On campus students 1 pM 

8 PM Off campus students 

Do you have transportation? Yes 

Not will need to be picked up in front 

of the library at 4:45 (or 6:45). 

We will send you a letter in the mail, with the date, time and place. We will 
also call the day before to remind you. We will be counting on your attendance 
since we are only inviting 10 students. 

.If you would like more information, you can call James McMillan at 367-1332. 
Name: 



Address: 



City: ^^^^ State: Zip Code: 

Phone (Horaa)r (Work): 

Interviewer: 



Session: Feb. 29 5 PM 

Feb. 29 7 PM 

March 8 1 PM 
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Results of the Values Survey 



Attached , s results of the Values Survey. Data are 
presented in terms of frequency distributions and mean 
scores and are outlined according to Values Outcomes. The 
survey item is listed on the left and is immediately 
followed by the descriptive statistics, with the frequency 
distributions (e.g., the number and percentage of students 
agreeing or disagreeing with the iterr?) reported first and 
the mean score reported last* 

Three different response scales were used in the 
survey. To make sense of how the frequency distributions 
are reported here, refer to the scale anchors listed below 
along with their corresponding abbreviations. 

Very Somewhat Not Very 

Essential — Important — Important — Important 

(Abbreviated s E — ^VI — SI — NVI) 



Neither 
Agree 

Strongly Nor Strongly 

Agree — Agree — Disagree — Disagree — Disagree 

(Abbreviated : SA — A — N — D — SD) 



Always — Often — Sometimes — Rarely — Never 
(Abbreviated : A — 0 — S — R — N) 



Please note: Percentages may not total 100% since 
frequency of **no response" to each item was not included for 
the purposes of this report. 
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The Process of Value Develoixifent 

1. Recognition and Understanding oi Values 

a. Ho recognize when choices have moral implications. 



I undoretand the moral 

implications of choices I make . .ttfei^^A. ivitsb%)o. 2</'6v7.)s. 2l5%)«. Xsl.gy 

My experiences at VCU have 
helped me to understand 
the value or moral 
implications of choices 

I 336sr05.ft. ^l(</l7.)ft. 5Z{vi7^W. 28(t37.V l\C5%)s.O. l^l.Sd 



b. To understand the nature of moral, ethical, and nonmoral 
values. 



I have a good understanding 

of the nature of • values. . .57M)S.f). 11^(57^0^. is(l\%)\i, SCz1o)Ti, 

I have a good - 
understanding of the 

nature of morality 5?(26%]S.A. U4(5'2%")a. 33(!S7a)n. ?(V7*)a l(l%)5.D. X" IV 

Jfcr' As a result of ray 

experiences at VCU, I have 

improved my understanding ^ . , . . v - - 

of values Zo(msA. 7&M(^. 12M\^, 3o(w%)\>. J3/:6%>.D. Xs2.7i 

As a result of my 
experiences at Vcu, I 
have improved my 

understanding of , n / ^ / v t: 

morality zW)^. l^(3</%)ft. 35(1^)1). It(77,>)s.0. X=2.7y 
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3. Development of Conmitnient to Values 

a« To develop and articulate a consistent system of values, 
without inp>sition from or upon others^ 

r 

Developing well thought out o 
moral standards. 



A. To you personally .-.l\0(so%)£. ^3(ll%kl. ilC^^.^s.i. 3Ca")N.U. hlSH 

B. . To the university 60(17%) E. ^7l(3z7.) V.I. ^ZCm')f>S. 2i>Ln)M. X--2.26 

Developing my values and *' jr7 ^ 

moral standards. 

A3— 

A. To you personally m(sil%% 15(3^%)^1. laCs^.^S.I. 2Ci%)n.VJ. X«|.Vf 

B. To the university V'JtoUjKssT.lv.I. 31(24%)s.I-. 3\(m)li,U. X»2.?J 

r? 



c. To be able to act upon one's value syistem in day-to-day activi- 
ties, to the solving of problens, and to decision-making. 

What I do or the decisions I 

make conflict with what I . 

think is morally right 3(l7o)ft. iq(i\%)o. 11(37%)$. "liMl, \u(T7*h, K- 3 V3 



t 
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1. Values Toward Intellectual PunctioniDg 

a. Intellectual disposition (i.e. , openness to new ideas [less 
dogmatic]; autonomy and independence of thought with a 
willingness to question authority; appreciation of the 
university as a free exchange of ideas and as an environment 
for vibrant confrontation and dialogue). 

Thinking independently. 

A. . To you personally |S5(7o70Er^62(t^%V.I. l{f\Mi 7{i<7^»^^ v., 

B. To the university %(a,%\f nifz.V-tl^ «^ -^U/eJN^V.I. X^USft 

Being open to new ideas and 
attitudes. ^„ 

5* 5« personally lufe^E. ??(3aHl. ^{m%X y-.uc 

B. TO the university ^StVi7o)E^ (JV ai%)V.r. HUW^Vi. lUn)m, IZ 

Critically evaluating what ^ 

I read or hoar. . 

Challenging professor^ and 
what is written in textbooks. 

Seeking out material that ' 
challenges my beliefs and ■ .. . 

values. 
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Spending time in academic, * 
scholarly and intellectual n 2 

activities . 

Bi To the xmiversity...;....'?^(3fe70E. ?SWmL JS(/6%)S.I. VClToW. £ri.f3 

Discussing philosophical 
problems like the nature of 
the ideal society. 

A. To you personally 3o(i«^%)e. y>Lvi%)H,l, il(yiZ)S,X, Ht(Hm>tl h? lH 

B. To the university 2it»o%^H. 7KS.7.^v.l. ^^m^iui. rmmv.!.' Lit. 

Eliminating any ambiguities ^ 
and uncertainties. • 

t: SSS. IS. Jfc 

When I disagree with my * 

professors or textbooks I state 

my opinion qjQ,^)^. ^<j(„%)s; qCif^jii. h2,6i{ 

U- When I disagree with my 
^ professors or textbooks my 
professors encourage me to' 

explain why I disagree JlClS^k fcsWo. lo(^i%)s, 3Ul(^%h uCsTOn. l^l.^r 

f^^s^gree with what my VCU 

.ife^OA. i^Wo. mis^o)i. -mM^, t|fe%)u. 



professors and textbooks say 
is true : 



b. Academic integrity and honesty. 

Being honest in academic 
work such as writing papers 
and taking tests. 

A. To you personally Si(2i%)\.-L 3(l%^S.t, hijc 

B. To the university imuVAt. ^^(vVMl z ( | Im^^^ 
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c. Persistence. 



Bein? willing to struggle 
with a difficult problem and 
•come up with a good solution. 

A. To you personally .?^(3^0E. Il3(5/%)v.l. X*/.7/ 

B. To the university • • .7Sav7o)6. *?s{v370y.I. 2^ 037o)S.X. IHl^^H.tl, 

When I encounter 
difficulty in something 

I usually abandon it and _ 
try something else ^(h7.)a. IsCit^^H. lO^(W\n(2dX)s.\). K' f.oi 



2. Values Toward Others 

a. Interdependence and cooperation with a high regard for the 
developojent of interpersonal skills. 



Making an effort to get 
along- with people who 
disagree with me. 

SSrW::::::fflll: Jfe: 

Discussing my views with 
others who have different 
opinions. 

A. To you personally <;ito)E. lO^teHl. '/&(z\Z)s.l. (,b7^m. h\A<\ 

B. To the university V7(Zl7.^£. JJW.^H.I. (J1(3l7.^S.X. m(6%"^N.VX X» 2.23 



e. Altruism 



Helping others who are in 
difficulty. 



A. To you personally \0\(M(,%)\.1, 3\Cm)SX, 3(|70n.V.I. X*I.71 

B. To the university ISCif/.^z. iUzfl^H.l. SS(.li%^S.\. 23 CioTOn.V.T. X--Z.13 



3. Values Toward the Role of Spirituality in One's Life (i.e. , one's 
relationship to a power beyond oneself; to find meaning in 
existence; to transcend the material world) 

Developing a spiritual 
dimension in my life. 

A. To you personally S?W)E. 4l(l17*HX. V3(2o70S.I. 26fe%)N.V.I, X«2.05 

B. To the university.... '...It (7%)E. 33tiS7.^V.X 6ir3l7.)S.I. f^to)vJ.V.I 5r=5.l«f 

Spriritual beliefs are an 
important consideration in the 

decisions or choices I make 3S:(i7%)a. 5^.(tl7*) 67(3o7.)5. lUl%)\[. X*2.6^ 

My experiences at VCU have 

inflxienced the extent to 

which spiritual beliefs 

are an important 

consideration in the 

decisions or choices I / > ■ 

m^^']s.ft. 3S077.)a. 62(2S7ok '7l(3l7,)o. 2'i(\l%%t>. 



4. Values Toward Personal and Professional Growth 

b. S8lf-4cnowledge, self-confidence, and hi^ self-esteem 



It is important for me to 

have meaning and purpose . ,^ , . , ,v " ■ 

in my life .lSo(6S%>.ft. 63(2^^7.)/l. 2070^. »(.S7.)d, lC5%>.D. X-UB^ 

My experiences al: VCU have , 
Mr^osfin'Sy ?i?l!?t?2&o%^s:fl. 1S(3S^)h. 33CiS%>. nC^T.^O. 
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c. Career, professional, or occupational develcpnent. • 

^ The primary purpose of the 
university is to train me 

for a job or profession. . .5<2^7o")s.ft. %Czii%)k. «{oOi%M. ^Z{p1^\>. C{iX)%>]>. X.'^Ml 

r Preparing for an occupation 
or profession. - 

A. To you personally lS?(7a%jE^^zq7oHX. 1((/%)s.I v., 

B. TO the university lz3m^E^K3.%Hl. 2. I. 30%)n.V.I l^^^ 

d. Health and wellness, leisure-time, and recreational 
activities. 

I engage in activities 

that promote my health, .. .5?M5.fl. lBrs/%)A. 2iri39i)M. lirs%^D. Sfz^Ho. 5^=2.63 

As a result of my 
experiences at VCU I have 
developed habits and 
attitudes that will promote 

a healthy life . . .mi^^sx ?267%)A. ll(\s%\ Ftes^D. 

Being involved in 
activities that promote 
good health. 

A. To you personally g3(3X%)E. %{^1%)U. it(ia)$.l. ^C2%)M.I. h \.S3L 

B. To the .university V^toH- 1K3J?0V.I. ^VW^S.X. ioO^tel. hz.lu 
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e. Aestheticisms 



The arts (e.g., painting, 
sculpture, music, etc.) are . . 

u£t!!!!???!.!?!!.!f.!y...mais)s,ii. iimp^. owm- nm^sm.^. i-.tti. 

My experiences at VCU have 

Sn"fi?':/?fle!??!?.!f»(a)sj.. Hfe.v.)A. mm^. m^'>- >^=3.., 

Having appreciation for the 
arts (e.g., painting, 
sculpture, music, etcO* 

A. To you personally 1o(3l%)z. 17to')V.I. SlLv,%)$.l. 4S(70m.V.X. X*2.0* 

B. To the university niQl%)Z. (,tClA')\.l. S^(iS%)i.t. l\(\e>%)\^xl. %*ZAX 



f . Understanding and appreciation of historical perspectives. 



My experlexices at VCU have 



Increased my understanding 
and appreciation of ' 

wl^?ng''5robleSl?!!!y?!.t?6(^^ 73(33%)fl. M^^U ^itol). l(>Ws.\>. X'-2.?V 
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g. Ethics involved in a career, profession, or occupation. 

# 

•J My experiences at VCU have 

<7A -increased my understanding 

of the ethics of my future , , , - 

profession or occupation. .3i(wT?\S4^. nafe%)ft. ^767)^. 2lt/o7o)b. 6(37.)s.D. X»2.3I 

Understanding the ethics of a 
. career, profession, or 
Preoccupation . 

A, To you personally UG(577«)e. T^toHt 3(l%^U.V.I. ' X-LS'O 

B. To the university ^I^WZ. 71(36%kl. 2*(l3%^S.X. UCs7*')M.X. ^'UIJ' 
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5. Social and Politickl Consciousness and Responsibility 

a. Political heritage (e.g., freedom, rjqaaiity, liberty, 
capitalism, individualism, due process, donocraQr) 



Hy experiences at VCU • 
have increased my 
understanding of our 
political heritage (e.g., 
freedom, equality, 

liberty, due process, , , ^ , ^ . . 

democracy) ?(<^*h.A. 1^617.)A. 1^(^flc)\{. 'H|(?67o)d. 2d(-^%)s.D. X=2.?; 



b. Involvanent in the democratic process 



Hy experiences at VCU have 

cSnscilSsneL!?"!!!?^ . . .S(^^^^^ 6SCi^70A. 1S(3S%>. V^(2d%)d. \^fir.)s.O. X--3.*V 

Ky experiences at VCU have 
increased my awareness oS 

the need to be involved in ^ , . , . ^--5 ^ 

the political process </a^;)S.^. 6|(2i%)A. ?7(3S%k SSCiSVOo. 20^^.0. ^^3*ll 



c. Involvement in commmity services to others 



My experiences at VCU have 
increased my social 

consciousness '. . . . S2iin)iA. ^^Mf{. qi(fl70M. 2im\i. i(l%)s.O. h l,u 

My experiences at VCU have 
increased ray social 

responsibility. iKsTOs.fl. ^c(.„%>. ^5(21%)^. 3i(H%X 1^)5.0. X^j.^^ 

Beinig involved in community 
service to help others. 

B. TO the university 5^to^E. 51^277,^51. 2V (11%! to 11^ 
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d. Responsibilities of citi2Bnship 



My experiences at VCU have 
increrced ray understanding 
of what if means to be a 

responsible citizen l3fcr.)$A ShMd. <J3to)N. (i(s9;)5.d. X-- 

Fulfilling my 

responsibilities as a 
citizen. 



A. To you personally. 

B. To the university. 



^3»n. jofsmv.i. s-6C23V.'is.r. mnnxi, x^. 



VQien I debate issues or ideas 
with others I am not easily 
swayed . ....... 



,z0o)({. 2\(m.>. ii(io7.)R. i(i%)w, xsa.sv 
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Being wealthy. 




A. To you personally 

B. To the university 



IJf(5%^E. |0«(<«%)S.I. X''?.^; 

zKl3%)E. HsraoV.'JV.I. m(3^i)hX. GiCl<(70)M.l. X^Z.^a 



Wlwreas previous assignments have been aimed at getting you to tiiink about some specific 
topic in the course, this assignment invites you to thinV more broadly. Wc want you to 
write about a concrete moral problem and our interest is in seeing how you would fhinV 
about a moral issue. You may discuss one or more of the theories we have talked about his 
semester where they are relevant, but there is no reason for you to do so if you would 
prefer to attack the problem directfy. The best essays will be those that set out the author's 
position in a clear and persuasive w^ and develop a plausible and coherent set of reasons 
to support that position. 



Topic: 

linagineyou have been selected to be a member of a task force to develop a policy fora 
school system on the following issue: 

Attendance in public school for students, faculty, or staff who have AIDS 

What would your recommendation to the Task Force be? Please be sure to address each of 
the following in your recommendation; 

What poliqr do you think would be best for the school system to adopt? 
What values lead you to endorse this poliqr and how are those values served by the 
poli(^? 

What objections to your proposal do you anticipate and how would you respcmd to 
those whose values might lead tiicm to disagree with your 
recommendations? 
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Whereas previous assignments have been aimed at getting you to think about some specific 
tO|)ic in the course, this assignment invites you to think more broadly. We want you to 
write about a concrete moral problem and our interest is in seeing how you would think 
about a moral issue. You may discuss one or more of the theories we have talked about his 
semester where they arc relevant, but there is no reason for you to do so if you would 
prefer to attack the problem direcdy. The best essays will be those that set out the author's 
position in a clear and persuasive way and develop a plausible and coherent set of reasons 
to support that position. 



Topic: 

Suppose you have just discovered that your roommate has AIDS, and your roommate, 
who you know to engage in activities that are likely to spread the disease, announces tfctat 
he or she sees no reason to change his or her sexual behavior. 

What would you do in this situation? Please be sure to address each of the following in 
*your discussion: 

What would you say to your roommate? 

What steps would you be prepared to take if your roommate refused to listen to 
your advice? 

What values lead you to respond in tiiis way and how are those values served by 
the steps that you take? 

What objections to your proposal do you anticipate from your roommate and others 
who might be affected and how would you respond to those whose values 
might lead them to disagree with you about the steps you would take? 
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VALUES COMMITTEE 
Writing Assessment-Grading System 



Writing Samples will be graded using the following criteria as independent 
categories: 

1) INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING; A) The extent to which the writing 
indicates the issues/principles involved. B) The extent to which the 
writing sample indicates independent thinking, c". The extent to "which thk 
thinking is logical and well developed*. 

f 

2) VALUES TOWARDS OTHERS ; The extent to which the writing sample 
indicates consideration of possible perspectives, respect for human 
dignity, flexibility. ^ 



3) SOCIAL AND/OR POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND RESPONSIBILITY: The extent 
to which the writing sample demonstrates an awareness of due process, 
democratic .process, responsibilities of a citizen. 



SCALE; 

Likert type- 1-5 

Three scores for sub-categories, average to get composite score. 
DESCRIPTORS FOR JUDGING CATEGORIES. 

1= vague; seems to have little idea of issues/principles, perspectives, 
human dignity, responsibility of citizen, etc. Ideas, conclusions not 
supported; lack of logic; gross generali?ations. (Banana Split in a blender) 

2= weak, but makes an attempt to address issues/principle in some fashion; 
marginal recognition of issues; inferences not supported cr are not 
appropriate; marginal. (Vanilla ice-cream) 

3= consideration of ii>sues/principles , but gaps in important 
considerations; adequate in some areas, with weaknesses in other areas; 
some ideas supported and logical, with other areas not logical or 
supported; lack of depth or breadth. (Vanilla ice-cream with chocolate 
sauce) 

4= considers most issues very well, or one or more in an outstanding way, 
but represents narrow view or leaves out important issue; generally good, 
well supported; appropriate logic; some inconsistencies or biases. (Banana 
Split, no cherry on top, half of a banana) 

5= excellent; well thought out; clear grasp of issues/principles, 
perspectives, human dignity, responsibilities of citizen, etc. Appropriate 
analysis, synthesis; well supported; depth and breadth; (Banana Split) 
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